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Ancient Indians used Gunpowder long BEFORE 
Mughal invaders were even BORN. Ancient Indians 
used Saltpetre (Agnichurna), the major constituent 
of gunpowder, to make firecrackers (ulkah) on 


Diwali. "Gunpowder originated in Ancient India"- 


Indologist Dr. Gustav Oppert 


While it is true that use of Gunpowder in 


matchlocks proliferated in the middle ages, 


Ancient Indians used Saltpetre (Agnichurna) in 


mining and warfare. 


It was already mentioned by Kautilya in 
Arthashastra as a weapon of war (4th century BC) 
long BEFORE Mughals were born 


The detonating effect of gunpowder required the use of saltpetre (the salt 
of rock). Friar Bacons (1214-1294) work, written before 1249, mentioned 
saltpetre. The Egyptians called saltpetre ‘Chinese snow and the Arabs described 
it as barud.” Saltpetre and sulphur appeared in Chinese texts before the first 
century BCE. In contrast, in West Europe, saltpetre became known only in the 
thirteenth century CE. Ancient India knew of saltpetre, which was described 


as aenichurna (powder that creates fire), in old Sanskrit texts. In fact, Kautilya 
& | 


Arthasastra (composed between 300 BCE and 300 CE) speaks of using saltpetre, 


resin and other tree barks for creating poisonous smoke in order to disorient 





the enemy in the battlefield. The ancient and early medieval Indians used it for 
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Medieval ages, 


Coyud eM ACorciem BaCentcbalcmee)aumbeneCeremucomblccmanenlovenivelcrmnnel 
wartare. 

A Chinese text dating back 7th century CE attests to 
the use of Gun Powder in Northwest India. 

Snippet from "Military Transition in Early Modern 
Asia,1400- 1750" 


A Chinese text, which can be dated to the seventh century CE, mentions 


that the people of north-west India were aware of the existence o! saltpetre and 


its use in producing purple flames.” In third century CE China, saltpetre and 


sulphur were mixed by alchemists.“ 





According to the old tradition of Muslim Arabs 


themselves, 


They learnt the use of Gunpowder (barud) from 


Indians. 


They received their earliest Gunpowder supplies 


jamedeale berents! 


probably the fuid state of the combustible, 
There exists an old tradition, according to which the Arabs 


oasessed at an early date a knowledge of the manufacture of 
gunpowder, and that they obtained it originally from Indis 
with which country they had an active commercial inter- 
course. They are even said to have improved on the original 
manufacture. That the Arabs received their earliest gun- 
powder supplies from India, and that this country was the 
original seat of its invention was very strongly urged so 
early as the end of the last century by M. Langlés in a 
paper read in the French Institute in 1798. This opinion 
is also upheld by Johann Beckmann (1739-1811), whose 
well known “ History of Inventions and Discoveries ” 
(Beitrage aur Geschichte der Evfindungen) has passed through 
many English editions. Hesays there: “In a word, I 
am more than ever inclined to accede to the opinion of those 
who believe that gunpowder was invented in India, and 
brought by the Saracens from Africa to the Europeans ; 
who, however, improved the preparation of it, and found out 
different ways of employing it in war, as well as small arms 
and cannons.” 





When Timur, the ancestor Abbu of Mughals 
invaded India in 1398 CE, 


Indian troops shot his army with rockets and 
fireworks. It shocked his troops and they were 


beaten in the initial engagement 


enemy with 10,000 horsemen, 40,000 men on foot, and a 
great number of elephants clad in armour. On the top 
of those elephants were big howdahs from which the 
fireworks and rockets on the troops o 
Timur; and on the sides of those elephants marched “ des 
yottouns de pots & fou et de poix enflamée ainsi que des 
usées volantes pointées do fer, qui donnent plusieurs coups 
de suite dans le lieu of ils tombent.”"™ Avoording to Clavigo, 
Timur was beaten in the first engagement through those 50 
nailed elephants, but on the following day Timur took 


many camels and loaded them with dry grass placing them 
in front of the elephants. When the battle began, he 
caused the grasa to be set on fire and when the elephants 
saw the burning straw upon the camels, they fled." When 
attacking Bhatnir, Timur’s troope were received in ao similar 
manner for “ the besieged coast down in showers arrows and 


stones and fireworks upon the heads of the assmilants.””"® 





Even in 13th century, a Mongol foreign ambassador 
to India was greeted with 3000 celebratory firecars 
which are much reminiscent of Indian firework 


celebrations during Dipavali and Kartika Purnima 


According to Ferishte, Hulaku Khan, the founder of the 
Mogol Empire in Western Asia, sent in 1258 an ambassador 
to the King of Delhi, and when the ambassador was 
approaching he was reosived by the vezir ir of the king with « 
great retinue, and among the splendid | 
cars. About the same time we are informed that in the wars 
between the Chinese and the Mogol invaders a kind of fire- 


arms was used. It seems to have been like a rocket. It was 
called impetuous fredart. “A nest of grains—case of chick 
peas—was introduced into a long tube of bamboo, which, on 
being ignited, darted forth a violent flame, and instantly the 
charge was projected with « noise like that of a pac, which 





Vaisampayana, the narrator of Mahabharata, 
describes the manufacture of smoke balls by 
ancient Indians using Gunpowder. 
Atharvanarahasya mentions the use of charcoal, 
sulphur and saltpetre to make fireworks,which are 
the same ingredients used even today to 


manufacture Gunpowder 


> LS GLPIOGIOD LO OCOUr Ql & particular time. 
jaidampiyana mentions among the things to be used 
against enemies emoke-balls, which contained most likely gun- 
powder, and which were according to the explanation proposed 
by his commentator made of gunpowder." 

The following stanza, which is taken from the Rajalake- 
mindriyanshrdaya, a part of the Atharvanarahasya, is no 
doubt a clear proof of the fact that the Hindus were fami- 
liar with gunpowder at a very remote period: “As the fire 
prepared by the combination of charcoal, sulphur, and other 
material depends upon the skill of its maker so also may 
thou, 0! representative of knowledge (Laksmi). by the 
application of my faith manifest thyself quickly according to 
my wish,” 

The Sanskrit word for gunpowder is agniairna, fire- 
powder, which is occasionally shortened into ofrna, The 
Dravidian languages have all one and the same word for 
medicine and gunpowder: in Tamil marundu, in Telugu 
mandy, in Kanarese maddy, and in Malayalam maruna. 





Remarkable sculptures from Hoysaleswara Temple 
(Halebidu, Karnataka. built c.12th century) show 


walriors using rockets (fire arrows). 


Arrows were tipped with Gunpowder / flammable 
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They were known as Agnibanas and used together 


on a launching pad in wars 


India as well, 


m the Halebid Temple 
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warhead by itself, the arrow 





A sculpture from Halebidu (12th century) depicting 


rocket warfare in Ancient India. 
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missiles/combustible arrows. Mughals brought 


Gunpowder to India? 


Yeah right! 
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